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Writing became more widespread by the middle of the Old Kingdom as the
demand for more literate officals increased. I can only assume that this meant that
schools and the means of formal instruction also increased in order to train the
members of an expanding bureaucracy. It is entirely possible that the first, or at least
the most important, schools were established by the kings at their courts in order to
train scribes. As a member of the royal retinue and official family of the king, the
scribe's role ranged from that of the lowly but essential clerk or secretary to the
highest type of responsible administrator.
In addition to the court schools for scribes, there were undoubtedly temple
schools whose tasks were twofold, to replenish the supply of priests for the ever-
growing priesthoods charged with eternal care of the pharaoh-god's tombs, and to act
as training schools for the civil bureaucracy. Actually, these two functions may have
been scarcely distinguishable inasmuch as the king was a god-king and inasmuch as the
high priests served basically as public officials.
Finally, there is evidence that the various government bureaus of the expanding
bureaucracy eventually established "department schools" as a means of training their
own employees. Schools for the horse cavalry were run by the "Stable Scribe", for the
treasury by the "Silver Scribe", for agriculture by the "Grain Scribe", and so on for
architecture, engineering, vineyards, library, and the like.
We cannot trace the ups and downs of educational organization through the
various phases of the florescent period. The best we can do is to identify some of the
major outlooks and attitudes inculcated in students by the educational system as these
are revealed in those typical literary forms of Egyptian civilization, the "Manuals of
Instruction." These books of advice on what every aspiring boy should know were
written as a kind of wisdom literature by fathers for the edification of their sons. What
makes the books of instruction doubly interesting is that they were apparently not
only originally written as teaching devices for one's own family or friends, but they
eventually became textbooks in the schools. As such, they were copied endlessly as
untold generations of schoolboys over several centuries used them as models in
learning to read and write the Egyptian language. This wisdom literature glorifies the
goals of success, material wealth, efficient and obedient achievement, and confidence
that knowledge and hard work will pave the way for the student to become the
"compleat bureaucrat."
The busy activism, the practical optimism, and the self-confident aggressiveness
of the Old Kingdom were rudely shattered after some 500 years by an intermediate
period of civil strife and breakdown in the central authority of the kings, marked by
widespread political decentralization, economic decline, and loss of confidence in the
future. Despite the political and economic difficulties of this First Intermediate
Period, the scribes and their schools apparently continued to function more or less
effectively under the tutelage of nobles and priesthoods. They even managed to
produce some of the most creative pieces of Egyptian literature, ranging from counsels
of despair or indulgence to moral crusades for greater social justice.
The promise of social justice, however, was overwhelmed by a resurgence of
centralizing power by the pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom. With the reunification of